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GUIDES TO CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE NAVY 


Ar the conclusion of World War II, the United 
States Navy had successfully planned and imple- 
nented one of the most gigantic and diverse training 
programs in American history. Prior to the amphibi- 
ous assaults on Pacifie outposts, long and arduous 
training programs had been conceived, planned, and 
implemented. Into the successful prosecution of such 
assaults were integrated the skills, knowledge, and 
information represented by over 400 enlisted ratings 
and specialties. Development of these specialized 
skills required in modern naval warfare was the ob- 
jective of training programs; success of these pro- 
grams was in turn dependent upon the effective 
implementation of appropriate curricula. 

In September, 1939, the entire personnel of the 
Navy numbered only about 126,000; at the end of 
1943, this number had increased to approximately two 
and one quarter million. Thus, within four years, the 
personnel of the Navy had increased approximately 
1700 per cent. This rapid inerease clearly necessi- 
lated the institution of a very extensive training pro- 
gram. Mere numbers alone, however, do not reveal 
the problems inherent in naval expansion. All per- 
sonnel who came into the Navy, with very few excep- 
lions, required training varying in length from ten 
Ave article does not include naval aviation in its 
ope. 
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weeks to one year or more. The fact that relatively 
few individuals could immediately utilize civilian 
skills in the Navy was largely responsible for the 
necessity of this extensive training. In 1940, for 
example, the Navy had in operation approximately 
seventy-five schools; in 1944, this number had jumped 
to 947. 
radarmen, carpenters, instructors, ice-cream-machine 
operators, pharmacists, cryptographers, minemen— 
these and hundreds more were in training. To expe- 
dite training in these numerous specialties, curriculum 
guides were obviously essential.” 

During the year 1942 the Navy training .program 
began its great expansion. At the outbreak of the 
war, schools were operating with a dominance of local 
direction and with locally prepared curricula and 
other training guides. The Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel? had given general supervision to local schools, 
but this supervision did not entail the formulation 
of detailed instructional guides, prescription of what 


Electricians, fire-control men, shipfitters, 


2 The word ‘‘curriculum,’’ as employed in Navy termi- 
nology, is more nearly synonymous with ‘‘course of 
study’’ than any other civilian educational term. 

3 By Navy Regulations, the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
‘‘ig charged with and responsible for the procurement, 
training, discipline, promotion, and distribution of officers 
and enlisted persdénnel of the Navy . . . except the pro- 
fessional education of officers, nurses, and enlisted men of 
the medical department. ’’ 
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content to teach, or production of any great amounts 
of textual materials. As a result of a survey of the 
entire Bureau of Naval Personnel in 1942, a Stand- 
ards and Curriculum Section (now Division) was 
established for the purpose of rendering direct super- 
vision and guidance to schools that were doubling and 
even quadrupling the number of men in training. In 
this section the Unit (now Section) 
assumed over-all responsibility for determining what 
must be taught in order to achieve the qualifications 
required of various Navy ratings and specialties. The 
Curriculum Unit thus became the major source of cur- 
ricula, study guides, and similar instructional maie- 
rials utilized in both enlisted and officer schools. 

Centralized Control. Certain operating principles 
determined to a considerable degree the type and 
quality of instructional supervision and control 
afforded by the use of printed materials. At the in- 
ception of the Curriculum Unit, certain guides were 
already in existence; others became operative during 
the past three years. One of the most far-reaching 
of these influences was highly centralized control and 
direction of training exercised by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. This centralization is far more complete 
than is usually true of civilian education; it generally 
embraces prescription of what to teach in each school, 
what printed and audio-visual materials to use, evalu- 
ation of student accomplishment by a central agency, 
and other similar areas of teaching and administra- 
tion. Obviously, the extent to which such control and 
direction impinged upon local training programs 
varied from school to school, certain schools adhering 
almost completely to Bureau plans and policies and 
others deviating somewhat. Nevertheless, this factor 
of centralized control has affected directly the nature 
and influence of curriculum planning. 

Standardized Training. Another fundamental in- 
fluence in curriculum development has been the official 
insistence that standardized curricula should be pro- 
vided for the guidance of every Navy school. This 
assumption is a logical outcome of centralized control, 
although such control does not per se result in the 
development of standardized curricula. Since 1942, 
however, the most persistent objective of curriculum 
development has been the standardization of instruc- 
tion by means of approved curricula prepared by, or 
under the guidance of, the Curriculum Unit. In real- 


Curriculum 


ity, of course, no curriculum, or course of study, will 


ever “standardize” instruction in any subject; as long 
as there are teachers in the classroom, the quality of 
instruction will be contingent to a great extent upon 
the personality, information, skill, and other traits of 
the teacher. Conscious efforts toward standardization 
will, however, be reflected in large measure in formal 
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curriculum guides and consequently in the nature and 
quality of training programs. 

Standardization of training resulted in centr) 
planning of both the “external” and “internal” frane. 
work of the curriculum. It is true that central contyo) 
of training could have been maintained without , 
thoroughgoing standardization of curricula for jj 
schools training cooks and bakers, for example; ob. 
jectives aud desired outcomes, length of the course, 
and instructional equipment could have been specified, 
with detailed planning a local responsibility. Yet, as 
indicated previously, such was not the ease. 

One reason for this adoption of relatively complete 
standardization of curricula was the widespread ii- 
versity of approaches to training characteristic of 
schools in 1942. Certain schools prepared extensive 
guides to training; others had available only schedules 
of subjects being taught. Especially in new schools 
demanded by the expansion of the Navy was this 
heterogeneity widespread. 

The short time available for completion of training 
duties also indicated the advantages of standardiza- 
tion. In any military organization strategic plans 
necessitate the availability of trained men on schedule; 
regardless of the quality of these trainees, quotas have 
to be filled and on time. Consequently careful and 
relatively complete standardization apparently assured 
the most advantageous use of the time available for 
training any particular group of men. Without a 
predetermined curriculum, the quality of training con- 
ceivably could suffer because of uncertainty and ain- 
less wandering by the instructor. 

A third factor which relates to the standardization 
of curricula was the apparent need of more wi- 
formity in the skills possessed by graduates of various 
schools. Men assigned to duty upon completion of 
training varied radically both in the amount and 
kinds of abilities possessed. In signaling, for exam- 
ple, code, semaphore, blinker, and other methods ot 
communication could all be taught with equal empha- 
sis; or one school could omit certain methods ani 
emphasize others. This example of local variation 
could be extended to include almost any type of train- 
ing. Since a graduate of any school might be assignel 
to a ship, advanced base, or a shore station, it was 
considered imperative that radiomen, for instance, 
possess at least the minimum skills requisite for pr- 
ficiency in that rating, regardless of which school gave 
the training. 

Another influence in the adéption of the objective 
of standardization was the instructor himself. Obv- 
ously there was a critical shortage of good instructors 
in the period of great expansion of the Navy. Mea 
who possessed the specialized knowledge required for 
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ratings were greatly in demand for duty on combat 
ships; recent recruits generally possessed neither the 
specialized knowledge nor an understanding of 


methods of teaching. Furthermore, instructors were 
subject to rotation of duty, and provision of con- 
tinuity and stability in the instructional program was 
extremely difficult. One partial solution to the in- 
sructor problem was the provision of standardized 
curricula. The new instructor would, at least, know 
what to teach on his first and subsequent days, as well 
as what training aids and textual materials to use. 
Specific and Detailed Curricula. Acceptance of the 
objective of standardization necessitated the adoption 
of a supplementary goal—the development of specific 
and detailed curricula. Only by means of such spe- 
cific guides could standardization be effected to any 
considerable degree. Consequently, the Curriculum 
Unit assumed the responsibility for systematic and 
careful analysis of the objectives of each training 
course, of what content should be 
taught, arrangement of this content into teaching 
units, preparation of suggested schedules for the vari- 
ous courses, and designation of printed materials for 
use of both instructor and student. In some instances, 
this specifie detailing of instructional plans resulted 
in allocation of classroom time to individual subjects, 
with arrangement of subject matter into teaching ses- 
sions a local responsibility; in other instances, the 
standardized curriculum assigned to each classroom 
period specifications regarding content, films to be 
used, reviews, and method of presentation. 
Another guide which came to be 
accepted in training was the thesis that curricula 
should be grounded in a description of what duties 
various rated men actually perform in the Navy. 
Billet analysis, or job analysis, was the responsibility 
ot another section of the Standards and Curriculum 
Division, but data obtained by this section were in- 
tended for use in development of standardized ecur- 
ricula. The underlying assumption of this approach 
‘0 curriculum development is the same as that charee- 
teristic of the job-analysis approach advocated for 
avilian edueation—the assertion that, if what a man 
will actually do in the future can accurately be deter- 
uined, then curriculum construction can be simplified 
into definite procedures and techniques. These billet 
inalyses served a useful purpose in preparation of 
‘uricula primarily because they were based on actual 
shipboard studies and consequently gave an added 
validity to subject matter included in various cur- 
neula, These analyses, however, never became the 
‘ole, or even major, basis of curriculum construction. 
lime was not available for complete coverage of all 
tatings and specialties; duties of the same rating 
‘wed from ship to ship; and data obtained were 


determination 


Billet Analysis. 
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generally insufficiently comprehensive to serve as the 
major basis of what to teach. ‘ 

Co-operative Planning. A final determinant in the 
Navy viewpoint toward curriculum development was 
the continuous requirement that curricula reflect both 
the technical competence of the specialist and the pro- 
fessional competence of the educator. Obviously, no 
group of Naval officers could represent the technical 
knowledge required for preparation of curricula in 
such diverse fields as refrigeration and logistics. Con- 
sequently most curricula approved for official use 
represented co-operative planning by appropriate 
specialists and men with professional backgrounds in 
education. Members of the Curriculum Unit provided 
this background of professional education and the 
essential liaison with specialists in ordnance, gunnery, 
communications, engineering, and other fields. This 
procedure to assure technical competence still obtains, 
sinee all curricula in technical fields are reviewed by 
appropriate bureaus or other agencies of the Navy 
prior to official dissemination to schools. 

These five basie guides or influences have then been 
dominant in curriculum development in the Navy: 
centralized control, standardization of instruction, 
official insistence upon development of specific and 
detailed curricula, use of billet analyses, and co-opera- 
tive development of curricula. The influence of these 
five factors has obviously not been uniform; varied 
educational approaches and varying degrees of local 
initiative are still characteristic of Navy schools. The 
pervasive effects of these guides have, however, been 
cumulative, and current practices disclose greater in- 
fluence upon curriculum development than was true 
in 1943. Current developments in training indicate 
relatively general acceptance of these guides as an 
integral aspect of training “doctrine.” 

Implications for Civilian Education. It is not the 
objective of this article to appraise the previous dis- 
cussion of curriculum construction in terms of impli- 
cations for civilian education. Yet certain facts should 
be mentioned for consideration by those who do wish 
to draw such implications ; 

1. The Navy training program was, and is, a program 
of military education. This statement is so obvious it 
should not require repetition, but its significance may be 
overlooked otherwise. Goals of a military program in- 
evitably point toward a specific outeome—defeat of the 
enemy. Hence, to an overwhelming extent, ends tend to 
justify means—at least to a far greater extent than in 
any other area of social and political life. 

2. Navy training was, und remains, vocational in na- 
ture. Especially is this true of enlisted training, since 
requirements for advancement necessitate the acquisition 
of specific skills. The college V-12 program, and similar 
ventures in officer education, were not primarily voca- 
tional. In these areas of Naval education, the foregoing 
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description applies only to a limited extent, or at least 
much less than to enlisted training. 

3. Relatively little educational research was conducted 
by the Navy for the specific purpose of determining the 
relative effectiveness of any particular methods of teach- 
ing, curriculum development, utilization of training aids, 
or selection of curriculum content. In isolated areas, a 
few research projects were conducted, but these studies 
do not permit valid judgments of any one approach to 
training as compared with another. In general, the domi- 
nant appraisal of training has been pragmatic; perhaps 
the results speak for themselves in terms of military out- 
comes, But those individuals who may have assumed, or 
wished, that the Navy would find a method of getting a 
‘*quick education’’ must base their assumptions on some- 


thing other than research data. 


EBvents 
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4. Navy instructors generally possessed no Previous 
preparation for teaching. Hundreds of instructors had 
been teachers in civilian life, but the great majority had 
no training for teaching and had no particular desire to 
become Navy instructors. This fact should be carefy}j, 
considered in arriving at the implications of militar, 
training for civilian education, since the instructor jp 
reality determines the effectiveness of any program of 
curriculum development. 

There are other similar facts which are pertinent, 
also, in evaluation of military training. Those jus 
enumerated are sufficiently illustrative, however, to 
suggest that caution must be exercised in arriving a 
conclusions concerning the meaning of military train. 
ing in relation to civilian education. 





SALVATION THROUGH LITERACY 

One of the major activities in which it is proposed 
that UNESCO should engage is the liquidation of il- 
literacy throughout the world. Once universal liter- 
acy has been achieved, it is argued it will become pos- 
sible to disseminate the knowledge of the world to 
everyone in the world; through the dissemination of 
knowledge mutual understanding between the peoples 
of the world can be promoted and that respect for 
ach other be cultivated which will eradicate war from 
the minds of men. 

It is unfortunate that the history of education is so 
often forgotten when new crises have to be met. 
Faith in the saving grace of literacy is not new. A 
little over a century ago the argument for the estab- 
lishment of compulsory elementary education was 
“Open a school and close a jail.” The assumption 
was that ignorance is the cause of human wickedness 
and that knowledge leads to right action; knowledge, 
in other words, is virtue. In “The Future of Eduea- 
tion” Sir Richard Livingston, referring to the results 
of edueation for literacy and the kind of reading ma- 
terial that seems most popular, asks, “What view 
would posterity form of our civilization from these 
manifestations of its taste and intelligence?” 


The 


In our day something new has been added. 


printed word will now be supplemented by “mass 


media of communieation,” and according to Archibald 
MacLeish, “A budget of two billion dollars would not 
be too much for an organization doing work such as 
UNESCO is planning.” There is the same optimism in 
this idea as prevailed a hundred years ago, despite the 
fact that the world now knows that the liquidation of 
illiteracy alone does not necessarily lead to right 
action. A far smaller budget devoted to a study of 
the ways in which education has been used as an in- 
strument of nationalistic policy might offer a sounder 
basis for the new emphases that the times demand. 


The Nazi onslaught on the world was not due to lack 
of literacy or of knowledge about other peoples of the 
world. In the choice between the ideas that know 
edge is virtue and knowledge is power, the latter has 
too frequently prevailed both in the national and in 
international fields. 

It is to be hoped that, as the deliberations of the con. 
ference of UNESCO proceed, it will be realized thai 
more emphasis needs to be placed on the developmert 
of moral and spiritual values than has yet appeared 
in the diseussion of its program in the past two years. 
Formulas, however beautifully phrased, may become 
slogans, and slogans a substitute for thinking— 


5. ii me. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 

In the annual report of the American Library Ass0- 
ciation, Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, predicts 
that the desire for good publie-library service will be 
greater in the next few years than before the wat, 
because millions of men enjoyed such service in the 
Army. The reliance of industry, labor, and goverl- 
ment on libraries during the war will also result i 
increased peacetime use. With the support of & 
servicemen and their organizations he believes thit 
appropriations for library service will increase. 

The Army’s wartime library organization was “th 
greatest free, circulating library system which has eve! 
existed,” and a tribute is paid to the Army and Navy, 
publishers, authors, and book manufacturers “for g 
ting one hundred twenty million notable books in!0 
the hands of more than twelve million readers. . --” 

The ALA National Relations Office, opened ™ 
Washington last fall, has made a place for itself * 
a watchdog of library interests in the capital. The 
association collaborated with the National Opinio 
Research Center in a poll of publie opinion on t 
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rvices of publie libraries and on the extent to which 
they are used and plans a major study of the Amer- 
a publie library to produce a critical sociological 
report on its place in American society. A new vol- 
me of standards, “College and University Libraries 
and Librarianship,” has been issued by the associa- 
‘ion. National salary standards have been raised 
through the ALA Board on Personnel Administration 
) a minimum of $2,100 for trained librarians; a fur- 
ther adjustment will take place because there are more 
vacancies than employees available. 

The International Relations Office in Washington 
reported that 4,600 separate sets of 367 American 
periodicals were shipped to 14 countries under the 
terms of a Rockefeller Foundation grant to the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. In addi- 
tion 15 other projects for the acquisition and ship- 
nent of books abroad were operated by the ALA with 
funds from foundations, governments, and private 
donors. The total expenditures for the year were 
about $900,000; the membership, 15,054 as of Sep- 


tember 1. 


THE PEABODY LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Last year the Peabody Library School offered for 
the first time courses leading to the M.S. in L.S. de- 
gree, as reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 3, 
1945. The school is offering for the summer of 1947 
six scholarships of $100 each to students who wish to 
work toward the degree. Ruby Ethel Cundiff, acting 
director, has sent the following statement to the 
editor : 


As planned at Peabody, the second-year program is 
uct designed as a mere extension of the first-year work, 
that is, continued study of the technical aspects of 1i- 
brary work. The major purpose is to offer to able stu- 
dents and potential leaders an opportunity to emphasize 
the broader social aspects of librarianship and of neces- 
sity draws heavily upon the related fields of political 
science, economies, and sociology. Courses in Southern 
ibrary problems, library history, library trends, and 
government publications, and advanced courses in refer- 
ence, cataloguing, and administration are now being 
offered. 


Requests for scholarships should be received no 
later than April 15, 1947. For further information 
aldress Miss Cundiff, Peabody Library School, Nash- 


ville 4, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA’S 
BUDGET 


IX presenting his request to the state budget com- 
luttee for $17,546,364 in state funds for the Univer- 
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sity of California’s eight campuses, Robert G. Sproul, 
president, stressed the tremendous influx of veterans. 
Since the legislature last appropriated funds for’ the 
university the enrollment has more than doubled. 
The proportion of state funds requested by the uni- 
versity has actually decreased. The total budget of 
$31,787,270 for 1947-48 from state, Federal, endow- 
ment, and other funds is predicated on an estimated 
enrollment of 45,000 students as compared with 18,- 
390 in 1945-46 and 38,000 in 1946-47. 

The per-student cost is only $343 in the proposed 
budget instead of $484 in 1946-47, the decrease is 
due to the fact that, in spite of the unparalleled in- 
crease in’ enrollment, the rise in state support has 
been kept to a bare minimum. State funds represent 
only 55 per cent of the proposed budget as compared 
with 57 per cent last year; the largest factor in hold- 
ing down cost to the state is increased income from 
student fees. 

In the budget request, which was approved by the 
Board of Regents meeting in San Francisco, the 
largest part, $15,441,807, was for regular and con- 
tinuing activities. The increase in state funds for 
these activities amounts to $1,457,659, or an increase 
of $4,533,371 in the total budget. Increases in sala- 
ries and wages aggregate $3,198,757, or 70.6 per cent 
of the total increase. The major portion of the in- 


crease, $2,975,023, applies to instruction and research. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE ENDOWMENT DRIVE 

Bancrort BEATLEY, president, Simmons College, has 
announced that a $3,500,000 endowment drive would 
soon be started to preserve the college as one of the 
private institutions essential to the welfare of the 
nation. Emphasizing the growth of the college as it 
nears the completion of its first half-century and the 
professional quality of service rendered by graduates 
in the fields of their training, President Beatley stated 
that the Simmons plan of education is coneerned with 
the whole of life. Other colleges have developed many 
of the programs in which Simmons was a pioneer, 
but Simmons stands in the position of having the 
“know how” of technical education for women, a 
group of faculty leaders as able as those of the past, 
and a student body of higher quality than ever. To 
hold its gains and to contribute to the edueation of 
women, Simmons must be able to raise its salary seale 
to compete with other colleges for able teachers, add 
new teaching facilities and equipment, and provide 
sufficient new housing for students outside the Boston 
area. 

The endowment campaign is being organized under 
the directorship of James Abbott Vaughn, instructor 
in economics, who has been granted a leave of absence 
from his teaching duties. 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE FIRST YEAR AFTER 
THE WAR 


In a report on “Child Labor in the First Year after 
the War,” Gertrude Folks Zimand, general secretary, 
National Child Labor Committee, New York, states 
that “teen-age employment has continued at a high 
level since the war ended.” Estimates for 1946 indi- 
cate that about 2,000,000 young people, 14 to 18, are 
still employed part or full time, a million less than 
at the peak of wartime employment and a million more 
than before the war. The young people who left 
school for work during the war have not returned to 
school to any noticeable degree, and new school-leavers 
“Back-to-school” slogans are 
useless, and little has been done to establish special 


augment their ranks. 


courses and training programs for those who took 


full-time jobs before they had finished high school. 

Efforts must be turned to making “Stay-in-School” 
a reality. The report recommends the following four- 
point program: 

(1) . . . Eliminate exemptions in compulsory-at- 
tendance laws and bar all employment during school 
. . Regulate the 
type and amount of employment which school-age 


hours for children under 16. (2) 


children are permitted to undertake in addition to 
work. (3) Analyze enforcement 
procedures under child-labor regulations and provide, 


their school 


where necessary, additional personnel with higher 
qualifications and inereased appropriations for law 
enforcement. (4) Study a large number of young 
people who have dropped out of school to determine 
the factors that prompted their withdrawal and the 
types of school programs that might have encouraged 


them to remain. 


A NEW SERVICE TO BE OFFERED BY THE 
MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


BELIEVED to be the first in the textbook field to cor- 
relate motion pictures with a specific text, the Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine., is well under way 
with plans to provide classroom films and film strips 
produced especially for four of their leading text- 
books. 


textbook on engineering drawing, for colleges and 


The initial film program covers a popular 


technical institutes; on mechanical drawing, for high 
healthful 
hygiene courses; and on student teacher training, for 


schools; on living, for college freshman 


normal schools, teachers colleges, and _ in-service 


teacher-training programs. The objective of the plan 
is to offer schools and colleges a complete package, 
consisting of textbooks, motion pictures, and film 
strips. In commenting on the program, James S. 


Thompson, president of the company, said: 
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The textbook will continue as the basic souree of jp. 
formation to be transferred to the student under the 4. 
rection of the teacher. This transfer can be aided and 
hastened by motion pictures. . . . The function of Mo- 
tion pictures will be to dramatize and give realistig gy. 
planation of theories, principles, techniques, and applica. 
tions. In addition, by means of animated drawings, 
photomicrography, and slow-motion photography, we ¢ay 
help the student to visualize what is normally difticy); 
to see. 


The books selected for the first filmings are: “yp. 
gineering Drawing” by T. E. French, “Mechanical 
Drawing” by French and C. L. Svensen, “Textbook 
of Healthful Living” by H. S. Diehl, and “Student 
Teaching” by R. Schorling. In order to determine 
the type of film most useful, a questionnaire was sent 
to teachers who had used each of the texts, and from 
the consensus of answers portions of each book wer 
selected for picturization. The pictures are regis. 
tered under the trade name, “McGraw-Hill Text- 
Films,” and the first set will be available in the early 
spring. 

Albert J. 
specialist in the U. S. Office of Education, has been 
appointed manager of the Text-Film Department. 


Rosenberg, former aviation technical 


ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTE FILM 
RESEARCH 


Morse A. CARTWRIGHT, director of the Institute of 
Adult Edueation of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, announces an expanded program of researel 
in film selection, evaluation, and utilization for adult 
groups by the institute. The aim of the new pro- 
gram is to determine methods for evaluating films as 
aids to adult discussion and as tools used without dis 
cussion and to find means of reporting adult-audiene 
response to educational films. A laboratory for view 


ing and evaluating films has been set up, and the stati 


has begun work on a series of publications. The stall 
is at present evaluating films in international relations, 
intergroup problems, and family-life problems, pre- 
paratory to issuing an annotated guide to films and 
film strips in these areas. For the past year the in- 
stitute has published the Film Forum Review, devoted 
to the use of motion pictures in adult education. 

The staff of the film program working under the 
direction of Dr. Cartwright, assisted by Dorothy 
Rowden, research associate, consists of Glen Burch 
and Robertson Sillars, editors of the Film Forum 
Review; Harry Campbell and Roby Kidd, research 
assistants; Cecile Starr, formerly of the Mareh o 
Time Forum staff; John Friesen, Carl Pettersch, and 
Fred Windows, specialists; and Thomas R. Adam, 
research associate and consultant. 


D 
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Notes ad News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND SILAS JOHNSON, pastor of the Macon 
(Ga.) Methodist Chureh, was recently appointed presi- 
dent, Wesleyan College (Macon), to succeed the Rev- 
erend N. C. MePherson, Jr., who has been named pas- 
tor, St. John’s Methodist Church, Memphis (Tenn.). 


H. L. Dorson has sueceeded C. C. Casey as presi- 
dent, Western State College of Colorado (Gunnison). 


Rut A. Haas has been appointed president, Dan- 
bury (Conn.) State Teachers College, to sueceed the 
late Ralph C. Jenkins, whose death was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, Oetober 12. 

RayMonD C. Gisson has been named president, 
State Teachers College (Duluth, Minn.), succeeding 
Herbert Sorenson. 


C. R. Sarraast has sueeeeded A. C. Clark in the 
presidency of State Teachers College (Bemidji, 
Minn.). Other appointments include: Judson Martin 
(registrar), Norman Christensen, Jane Koefod, and 
Donna Traphagen (English), Margaret Corkrey 
French and Spanish), Ronald Gearman (music 


eory and piano), Alfred Souchek (music theory, 
orchestra), Paul Koefod (economies), 
Edwin Nordheim (biology), Katherine Ragen (his- 
tory), L. Raymond Shobe (mathematics and physies), 
and John Warford (industrial arts); in the Labora- 
tory School, Willard H. Saucerman and ‘John Verrill 
(supervising instructors, junior high school), Laura 


} 


and, and 


Scherfenberg (supervising instructor, second grade), 
Ila Mae Talley (faculty resident head and art super- 
visor), and Mareyl Wyle (musie supervisor). 


Atbert FarNswortH has been appointed aeting 
president, State Teachers College (Worcester, Mass.), 
'o serve until a suceessor to the late Clinton E. Car- 
penter can be named. Dr. Carpenter’s death was re- 
ported in ScxHoon AND Society, July 6. 


THomas R. Mixer, vice-president and director of 
teacher training, State Teachers College (Oswego, 
\. Y.), has been appointed acting president to serve 
luring the leave of absence granted to Ralph W. 
Swetman, who is in ill health. 


Stewart H. Smiru, whose appointment as dean, 
Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), was reported 
1 SCHOOL AND SocieTy, September 1, 1945, has been 
tamed acting president to serve until a suecessor to 
John Davis Williams ean be appointed. The appoint- 
lent of Dr, Williams to the chaneellorship of the Uni- 


versity of Mississippi was reported in these columns, 


July 6. Charles P. Harper has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of political science. 


Mituicent Carey McInrosu, headmistress, Brearley 
School (New York City), was appointed dean, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, November 21, to 
succeed Virginia C, Gildersleeve upon her retirement, 
June 30, 1947. 


Witsur J. BENDER, counselor for veterans, Har- 
vard University, has been appointed dean, Harvard 
College, to succeed A. Chester Hanford, who will re- 
linquish his administrative duties, June 30, 1947, after 
20 years of service. Dr. Hanford, who has held the 
deanship for a longer period than anyone in the his- 
tory of the college, will become an active member of 
the staff as professor of government. 


A. Irvina LEvoRSEN, whose appointment as head 
of the department of geology, Stanford University, 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, March 3, 1945, 
has been named dean of the newly established School 
of Mineral Sciences in the university. The new school, 
which will open on January 1, has been formed by 
combining the department of geology of the School of 
Physical Sciences with the department of mining of 
the School of Engineering. 


L. Leg DEEN, dean, Division of Forestry and Range 
Management, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Fort Collins), has been appointed dean of 
the college faculty, a post that he will hold together 
with his present work. 


THE following appointments are among those re- 
cently reported by Beloit (Wis.) College: Gustav E. 
Johnson, dean of men and assistant professor of his- 
tory; Donald B. King, assistant professor of classics 
and acting head of the department; Charles G. Foster, 
assistant professor of economies and acting head of 
the department; David Wesley Soper, associate pro- 
fessor of religion; Burton Wall, assistant professor 
of economies; Philip N. Joranson, instructor in bot- 
any; and Elaine Carol Smogard, catalogue and refer- 


ence librarian. 


Hepuey S. Dimock, dean, George Williams College 
(Chicago), who has been on leave of absence as co- 
ordinator of the USO Inter-Agency 
gram, returned to his duties at the beginning of the 
fall quarter. Harold W. Barner has been appointed 
director of part-time placement, admissions counselor, 
Patricia Bryan Knapp has 


Training Pro- 


and alumni secretary. 
been named librarian, and Helen Westerberg, in- 
structor in physieal education. Arthur H. Steinhaus, 
professor of physiology, who has been on leave of 
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absence for services connected with the war, has re- 
turned, as has Harry D. Edgren, former associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, who has the new title, 


professor of recreation. 


RANDELL W. HorrMaNn has been appointed assistant 
dean, Northeastern University, to assist Albert E. 
Everett, director of the Evening Division, in caring 
for an enrollment of almost 5,000 students; Henry O. 
Rose has been named assistant director of 4,300 vet- 
erans of the day and evening divisions; and appointed 
as instructors, Walter H. Lob (physies) and Robert 
Knowlton (engineering), and as lecturer, Henry S. 
Gilbertson (industrial relations). 


M4rGARET AGNES HoGan has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, Faulkner Hospital, Boston. 


THORKILD JACOBSEN, professor of political institu- 
tions, the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
director of the university’s Oriental Institute to suc- 
ceed John A. Wilson, well-known Egyptologist, who 
relinquished his administrative duties, December 1, to 
devote full time to his academic work and research 
at the university. 


MarGaret Rocers, former director of the appoint- 
ment bureau, Emmanuel College (Boston), has as- 
sumed her new duties as director of appointments, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart (New 
York City). 

Mary E.izaBetH GriFFIN has been appointed di- 
rector of vocal music, Southwestern Institute of Tech- 
nology (Weatherford, Okla.). 


Harry W. Lawson has succeeded Hugh Pierce as 
direetor of the Veterans Vocational School, Western 
Michigan College (Kalamazoo), a branch of the col- 
lege located at Pine Lake. Lawrence §. Thompson 
has been named librarian of the college, succeeding 
Anna French, who retired in the fall after 39 years 
of service. Appointments in the following derart- 
ments include: Thelma Anton, Ralph N. Miller, and 
Frederick Rogers (English), Edwin Fox and Rudolph 
Erickson (physies), Esther Schroeder (rural life and 
education), Margaret Felty (piano), Robert Beverly 
(wood winds), and Jean Smith (physical education 
for women). The following have returned to their 
posts after leaves of absence in war service: John L. 
Feirer, assistant director, department of industrial 
arts; Merrill Wiseman, to the department of biology; 
Joseph W. Giachino, to supervise the work of aviation 
training; and George A. Kirby, to the department of 
business education. 


Roy A. Ouney has succeeded Rolland M. Stewart 
as head of the department of rural education, Cornell 
University. Mr. Stewart’s proposed retirement in 
June was reported in ScHoou AND Soctety, Mareh 30. 
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Founta D. GREENE has been appointed direetoy of 
a new service in the Ohio State University that yj 
handle all student-loan responsibilities. For the past 
20 years this work has been under the supervision of 
the dean of men, Joseph A. Park. Charles J. Willy; 
has succeeded Robert Donald Lewis as acting ¢haiy. 
man of the department of agronomy. The appoint. 
ment of Dr. Lewis as director of the Experimey; 
Station, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
(College Station), was reported in ScHoou anp &p. 
CIETY, June 29. 


Neutson J. Kine has been appointed head of the 
department of business, Potomae State School of Wes 
Virginia University (Keyser). 


GLENN GILDERSLEEVE has been appointed head of 
the department of music, Madison College (Harrison. 
burg, Va.). 


E. C. SHorrr has been appointed professor of edp. 
eation and chairman of the department, Westminster 
College (New Wilmington, Pa.). 


Wituiam G. McLEAn, a former member of the staff 
of Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), who did special 
work for the Eastman Kodak Company during the 
war, will return to the college as acting head of 4 
new department of theoretical and applied mechanie: 
that will be set up in the near future. Certain of the 
courses will be on an elective or a required basis for 
students majoring in physics and mathematics. 


LreonarD B. WHEAT, whose appointment as directo: 
of counseling service, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
(Auburn), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Apri 
13, has been appointed professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


Ivan MEstROVIC, internationally known Yugoslav 
seulptor, has been appointed professor of sculpture, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University. Mr. Mestrovie, who is 
expected to arrive in the United States early this | 
month, will eventually establish a new department 0! 
seulpture, according to a report by Norman Rice, 
dean, School of Art. Graduate students will be ad 
mitted to the courses immediately. 


JOHN URBAN has been appointed professor of st 
ence, New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo). 


T. V. Sarru, professor of philosophy, the Univer 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed visiting profess0! 
of philosophy, University of California (Los Angeles), 
for the next semester. 


Louis J. A. Mercier, whose retirement as associate 
professor of French and education, Harvard Univer 
; ; “) 97 
sity, was reported in Scoot anp Socrery, April 2', 


has been appointed lecturer in comparative philosophy 
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and literature, Graduate School, Georgetown Univer- 
sity (Washington, D. C.). 


Recent Deaths 

LAURENCE DEANE Batuirr, professor of Spanish, 
University of California (Los Angeles), suecumbed to 
heart attack, November 13, according to a report 
received by ScHOOL AND Society, November 29. Dr. 
Bailiff, who was fifty years old at the time of his 
death, had served as assistant (1917-19, 1921-23), 
Stanford University; assistant professor of Romance 
languages (1919-21), Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College; assistant professor (1923-24), University 
of Wyoming; and at the University of California as 
assistant professor of Spanish (1924-29) and asso- 
ciate professor and professor (since 1929). 


Anprew H. MELVILLE, retired professor of eco- 
nomics, the Pennsylvania State College, died, Novem- 
her 20, at the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Melville, 
who had taught at the Pennsylvania State College for 
eight years preceding his retirement (1944), had served 
for eighteen years as director of research for the 
Condé Nast publieations and later as professor of 
economies at Columbia University before going to the 


olleve 
college. 


LAWPENCE V. REDMAN, internationally known chem- 
ist of Canada, who had served as industrial fellow and 
assistant professor of chemistry (1910-13), University 
of Kansas, died, November 25, at the age of sixty-six 


years. 


THE REVEREND Epwarp T. MEAGHER, professor of 
plilosophy, St. Bernard’s Seminary, and pastor of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel Church, Rochester (N. Y.), 
lied, November 25, at the age of fifty-four years. 
Father Meagher had held the professorship for eleven 
years and the pastorate for the past eighteen years. 


Rosert Epwarp Lyons, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry, Indiana University, succumbed to a heart attack, 
November 25, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
lyons had served as instructor in chemistry (1889- 
jl), associate professor (1891-92), professor and head 
i the department, College of Arts and Science, School 
(i Medicine, and Sehool of Dentistry (1895-1938), 
Indiana University. In 1895, he served as assistant to 
Professor Kraftt in Heidelberg University (Germany). 


NELLIE ESTHER GOLDTHWAITE, retired associate pro- 
‘essor of home economies, Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, died, November 25, at the age 
i eighty-three years. Dr. Goldthwaite had served as 
‘ead of the department of chemistry (1897-1905), 
Mount Holyoke College, associate in physiological 
chemistry (1906-08), Rockefeller Institute; assistant 
‘rotessor and head of the department of household 
‘tence (1908-15), University of Illinois; head of the 
‘partment of home economies (1915-16), University 
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of New Hampshire; and associate professor of home 
economics in charge of research (1919-25), Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanieal College. Dr. Gold- 
thwaite was credited with having discovered the active 
principle in the making of jelly that is used in the 
manufacture of commercial gelatine desserts. 


ArTuur W. TARBELL, dean emeritus, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology (Pittsburgh), died, November 
25, at the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Tarbell, 
who was a well-known author and lecturer, became 
secretary to the president of the institute in 1908 and 
later served as registrar and as dean of men (1919- 
38). He was the author of “The Story of Carnegie 
Tech” and “Cape Cod Ahoy” and at the time of his 
death was working on “I Retire to Florida” and a 
history of the town of Chatham (Mass.). 


THE REVEREND BaroN DE Kap Gray, executive 
secretary emeritus, Southern Baptist Home Mission 
Board, died, November 25, at the age of ninety-one 
years. Dr. Gray, who had held fhe pastorates of 
many Baptist churches (1878-1901), served as presi- 
dent (1901-03), Georgetown (Ky.) College, and as 
secretary of the Home Mission Board (1903-28). 


THE REVEREND T. Louis Dopp, a member of the 
faculty of St. John’s University (Brooklyn), died, 
November 26, at the age of forty years. 


JEAN Havst, professor emeritus, Liége (Belgium) 
University, died, November 26, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. Dr. Haust, who was a member of the 
Royal Academy of French Language and Literature, 
Brussels, was a leading philologist and etymologist 
and was widely known for his studies on Walloon 
dialects. 


THE REVEREND Orro LIEBNER, former general trea- 
surer in South America for the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Church, died of a coronary 
thrombosis, November 27, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Mr. Liebner, who served in South America 
(1919-30), had held a professorship in the General 
Biblical Seminary (New York City), from 1936 to 
1939. During the past seven years he had done sta- 
tistical work for the Board of Pensions of the Metho- 
dist Chureh. 


JAMES GERALD SMITH, professor of economies and 
social institutions, Princeton University, died, Novem- 
ber 28, at the age of forty-nine years. Dr. Smith had 
served the university as instructor in economies (1923- 
27), assistant professor (1927-30), associate professor 
(1930-38), and professor (since 1938). 


Dorotuy WELLS, since 1930 head of the department 
of home economics, Northfield Seminary (East North- 
field, Mass.), succumbed to a heart attack, November 
29, at the age of fifty-two years. 
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BENJAMIN L. ANTOINE HENIN, former teacher of 
Harvard and Brown 
(Newport, R. I.), and the public 
schools of New York City, died, November 29, at the 
age of eighty-three years. M. Henin, who was born 
in Boulogne, came to the United States in 1901 and 


beeame a citizen five years later. 


French in universities, St. 


George’s School 


Mase. Lowe. Bisnop, retired professor of biology, 
Hood College (Frederick, Md.), died, November 29, at 
the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Bishop had taught at 
Goucher College (Baltimore), Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Seiences, and Rockford (Ill.) College, before 
going to Hood College in 1919 where she served the 
professorship and as head of the department until 
her retirement in June, 1946. 


THE REVEREND EARLE BENNETY Cross, head of the 
Old Testament department, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School (Rochester, N. Y.), sueeumbed to a heart at- 
tack, November 30. Dr. Cross, who was fifty-three 
years old at the time of his death, had served as pastor 
(1910-15), Center Avenue Church, Dover (N. H.); 
acting associate professor of Biblical literature (1912- 
13), Brown University; instructor in Old Testament 
(1913-14), Newton Theological Institution; pastor 
(1916-18), First Church, New Britain (Conn.) ; seere- 
tary (1919), National Committee, Northern Baptist 
Laymen; statistician (1919-20), Inter-Chureh World 
Movement; a member of the boys’-work division, In- 
ternational Committee (1920-21), YMCA; assistant 
secretary (1921-23), American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion; and Joseph B. Hoyt professor of Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature (1923-28) and professor of Old 
Testament interpretation (since 1928), Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School. 

CLEMENT J. ALDERFER, director of the veterans’ 
guidance center, Bucknell University Junior College 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), died, November 30, at the age 
of fifty-one years. Dr. Alderfer had taught in the 
publie schools of Connellsville and Chester and had 
served as superintendent of schools in Port Allegheny 
and Dubois, all in Pennsylvania, before joining the 
university staff in 1944. 


GIUSEPPE ALDO RANDEGGER, well-known composer, 


Shorter Papers. 
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pianist, and teacher, died, November 30. Mr. Randey. 
ger, who had had a long eareer as a concert pianis 
in Europe and Canada before coming to the Unites 
States, had taught in Belmont College (Nashville), 
Hamilton College (Lexington, Ky.), and the Irving 
School (Tarrytown, N. Y.), among others. He was 
the founder and director of the Randegger Conserys. 
tory of Musie (New York City) and of the Randeggoy 
Trio, the Concert Chorale Ensemble, the Committe 
of Art in Service of Universal Understanding, and the 
Randegger Societa per la Musica Italiana. 


Other Items 

THE U. S. Office of Education, in co-operation with 
the National Fire Protection Association and the 
Safety Research Institute, has prepared a pamphlet, 
“A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety,” which eon. 
tains a complete fire-safety-study outline for elemen- 
tary schools and a list of books for general reference, 
The brochure may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office at a cost of 10 cents. 


THE School Service Department of the Westing. 
house Electric Corporation has prepared a 14-page 
pamphlet describing free and inexpensive teaching 
aids for high-school teachers. The catalogue lists 
booklets, charts, motion pictures, and slide films for 
use in grades 7-12. Teachers may obtain copies of 
the pamphlet by writing to the School Service De- 
partment, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pitis- 
burgh 30. 


Flying, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, has 
issued a chart for school administrators, superintent- 
ents, teachers, and others actively working in the field 
of education, which covers “a complete and authentic 
compilation of all aviation courses now available in 
colleges in the United States.” The magazine wil 
be glad to furnish copies without charge to individuals 
until the supply is exhausted. 


Sranparp Branps, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, is offering free to home economists a series 0! 
tested-techniques study units, designed as_ teachilg 
aids to present basic cookery methods “that are * 
part of the typical home-economies curriculum.” 





COMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENTARY TEACH- 
ING MATERIALS 

For years business has furnished, and doubtless will 

continue to furnish, to schools a variety of supple- 

mentary teaching materials—charts, pictures, booklets, 

and books, 

majority of teachers and used literally by the million, 


even These have been welcomed by a 


partly because they are free and partly because they 


do enliven and enrich classroom work. Unfortunately, 
teachers have not always been discriminating in what 
they selected and used. Some of the materials hav 
great educational value, supplementing adopted text- 
books and bringing to classes information not else- 
where available. On the other hand, some have bee! 
issued as straight sales promotion or as propagands, 
neither of which ean be tolerated in publie schools. 
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It has been argued that the public should furnish 
all the materials that the schools need for instructional 


purposes. This is a sound ideal, but as a matter of 
fact the public seldom does so. In the great majority 
of school districts adequate funds are not available, 
and no amount of argument is likely to make them 
available. Moreover, it is well known that adopted 
textbooks, even when supplemented by the school li- 
braries, contain a meager educational pabulum and, 
on many matters, lag several years behind the progress 
of civilization. Progressive teachers, therefore, are 
foreed to go without what they know would materially 
improve the educational program or else to accept 
supplementary materials furnished by business, by 
labor unions, and by other organizations. If they 
introduce them into classrooms, they have an obliga- 
tion to select them with eare and to use them with dis- 
crimination as well as with skill. 

“The problem,” said the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation Committee on Propaganda, “is one of dis- 
criminating selection rather than total exclusion. .. . 
The school would suffer great harm if it were to shut 
itself off from real life simply because some of the 
influences which seek to gain admission to the class- 
room are not useful in edueating children. . . . Means 
must be found . . . of selecting the good from the 
bad and of inereasing rather than decreasing the close- 
ness of the contact of the present-day school with 
present-day life.” The eriterion of acceptability is not 
whether material is free or at a cost; it is not its 
souree—from industry, labor unions, government de- 
partments, or commercial publishers—but its contri- 
bution to the edueation of future citizens. 

Recognizing the situation and its attendant prob- 
lems, the Consumer Edueation Study, which is spon- 
sored by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, after examining hundreds of offerings, pro- 
posed four years ago a program of betterment. A 
vries of conferences with representatives of educa- 
tion and of business resulted in agreement on two 
viteria that should be used in guiding those preparing 
‘commercial materials for school use, usually experts 
vho have had considerable experience in classrooms, 
id in helping teachers to select what they may prop- 
tly and profitably use. These are the criteria: 

|. Contribution to the Educational Program.—To be 
in classrooms, commercial supplementary teaching 
materials must eontribute positively and effectively to 
tomoting without distortion the educational program 
‘pproved by the responsible educational authorities of 
the sche? 


ah) 
saodle 


- Absence of Sales Promotion—Commercial supple- 
Neutary teaching materials must not contain direct pro- 
totion of sales. The name of the donating firm should 
‘Dpear, but not with such emphasis or repetition as to 


“ordinate the educational content, and it is also per- 
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missible for the donor to list unobtrusively his important 
products or services. But there should be no boastful 
claims for them, no efforts to persuade, no urges to buy 
or to try. 


These criteria were published early in 1945 in a 
monograph of 24 pages, Commercial Supplementary 
Teaching Materials,' which also contains a full diseus- 
sion of the problems raised by the offering and use 
of such materials, a consideration of the advantages 
and dangers, suggestions for the most effective use by 
teachers, and also suggestions as to desirable char- 
acteristics in content, in style, and in physical form. 

In this monograph, now in its fourth printing, the 
study offered two services. The first service is to give 
advice to commercial firms planning to produce sup- 
plementary materials for school in order that objee- 
tionable features of advertising and sales promotion 
may be eliminated, that they may be made maximally 
educative, and that they may be adapted to the ma- 
turity level of the pupils who are most likely to use 
them to supplement their textbooks. This service has 
been sought by a number of firms, for the most part 
those doing business in all the states of our nation. 
When the Study has needed the help of experts not on 
its staff, it has called on the officers of national asso- 
ciations, who have suggested teachers of experience 
and competence. These teachers have been paid for 
their advice. 

The results have been of four kinds: the abandon- 
ment by business of projects that contained objection- 
able features or that were judged to be of little edu- 
eative value; the elimination of objectionable features 
in material otherwise good; the improvement of the 
educational content; and a better adaptation to the 
ability, maturity, and interests of pupils likely to use 
them. Of course the Study has no authority to enforce 
its recommendations, but on the whole it has found 
business hospitable to the advice offered and eager to 
put it to use. 

A second service offered by the study is to transmit 
to business a list of materials desired by teachers to 
supplement what is provided by the schools. Since 
responses by teachers who were invited to make sug- 
gestions have been disappointingly meager, two na- 
tional associations—the National Science Teachers As- 
sociation and the American Vocational Association— 
at the suggestion of the Study appointed committees 
for the purpose, and they have prepared lengthy and 
valuable reports. These reports, which are being dis- 
tributed by the National Better Business Bureau, give 
business executives information as to what teachers 
want in supplementary materials, and there are rea- 
sons to expect that they will have a practical influence. 

1A copy may be obtained free of charge from The Con- 
sumer Education Study, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Originally, and still to a considerable extent, the 
preparation and distribution of supplementary teach- 
ing materials was in the hands of the advertising de- 
partments of business. As a rule, they had in mind 
primarily the promotion of sales, either openly or by 
indirection. By general agreement among educators, 
teachers should not be partners in such projects. But 
recently—and it is hoped that the influence of the 
Consumer Education Study has been contributory to 
this change—top management of numerous companies 
has come to accept the principle that bars sales pro- 
motion in the schools and to realize that it has an 
obligation to contribute to edueation, just as it con- 
tributes to the American Red Cross and to other wel- 
As W. S. Mack, Jr., president of the 


fare agencies. 


Pepsi Cola Company, says, “Industry must be more 
than a giver of jobs, a maker and purveyor of goods. 
... It must conceive of itself as a good citizen, taking 
a place in the life of the community and contributing 


to the publie good.” 

As a result of this realization, which many of the 
advertising men now share along with top executives, 
business is offering to schools some materials contain- 
ing no advertising whatever and much that carries 
merely a credit line to the producing company. In- 
telligent management knows that in the long run what 
helps edueation helps the country and eventually helps 
business. 

Both administrators and teachers should be alert not 
to co-operate in either sales promotion or in using 
propaganda of any kind that is intended to advance 
the interests of individuals or of self-seeking groups. 
But, on the other hand, they should be equally alert to 
find and to use diseriminatingly and with maximum 
effectiveness whatever will bring to the classrooms 
enrichment, supplementation, reality, and interest. 
The Consumer Edueation Study is attempting to help 
make such materials educationally more valuable and 
to influence the elimination of features that are sig- 
nificantly objectionable. In this attempt prominent 
representatives of business are laudably co-operating. 
The Study offers its services to any groups that wish 
to contribute to the betterment of education, and at 
the same time it is endeavoring to protect students 
from propaganda. 

Tuomas H. Brices 

DIRECTOR, 

CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 


A PROCESS OF EDUCATION AND PERSONAL 
GROWTH FOR THE DISABLED 
WirHovT rousing headlines or publicity, the civilian 
vocational-rehabilitation agencies have been tranquilly, 
efficiently keeping faith with the handicapped of our 


country. With far-reaching results, these agencies 
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have been penetrating the discouraged homes of thy 
crippled, bringing not only hope but education aaj 
work. They have been offering a program of gy 
education throughout the land. It ean be rather ealjej 
a process which aims at the complete adjustment— 
economic, social, civic, emotional, and vocational; 
the handicapped client. The client does not need iy 
comply with a multiplicity of entangling regulations 
He need not undergo a humiliating means test yoy 
cringe in supplication. Any citizen, proud of his 
birthright, ean walk into an office of the state rehabjli. 
tation agencies and demand his prerogatives—and get 
them; that is, if he has a handicap that limits his 
ability to work, to find a job, or advance on a job or 
forees him to stay in one that keeps him below his 
best level of work. 

Civilian vocational rehabilitation translates plans 
into realities. Initially, the disabled adult receives 
vocational training, purchased at trade educational 
institutions, to enable him to pursue his ealling pro- 
ficiently. From this ostensibly limited aim, the client 
of the vocational rehabilitation agencies progresses to- 
ward social competence, civic and emotional maturity, 

To restrict the services of the rehabilitation agen. 
cies to vocational training would reflect a callous in- 
difference to the other areas of human nature. But 
the rebabilitation agencies have a responsibility to 
the client to educate him for social as well as economic 
adjustment. Occupational proficiency alone is insufi- 
ecient for lasting social and vocational adjustment. 
Professional education, commercial training, and trade 
instruction are considered as preparation for a way 
of life that will enable the client to cope with th 
complexity of modern industrial and social organiz- 
tion. When a vocational choice has been made, mor 
than a type of work has been determined. A pattern 
of life has been selected. Occupations play a vital 
role in people’s lives. They control socioeconome 
status. They determine the neighborhoods in whic! 
people will live. They have a controlling influence 
in the choice of friends and govern, in large measure, 
the extent of participation in community life. Thes 
are the factors that the voeational rehabilitation 
agency takes into account. It has the enormous t 
sponsibility of giving the client the equipment | 
meet the everyday realities of living. The agent) 
helps him achieve those levels of social maturity, ele 
tional development, and vecational proficiency whieh 
are within the range of his potentialities. 

To take advantage of the facilities of the voeational- 
rehabilitation agencies the disabled adult need only 
initiate his applieation. He requests the rehabilitation 
services of his own volition. There is no element o 
compulsion connected with this step or with his later 
associations with the voeational-rehabilitation agen: 
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He co-operates with the rehabilitation agency as far 


as he wishes. He is perfeetly free to terminate with - 


impunity his association with the rehabilitation agency. 
A basie precept of adult education is, hence, con- 
formed with: education initiated at the will of the 
recipient, pursued voluntarily for its own sake, and 
interrupted at pleasure, 

Because the type of training is so concrete and 
valuable, relatively few (about 15 per cent) of the 
disabled fail to complete their training. Daily im- 
provement spurs them on. Rehabilitation thus cor- 
roborates another axiom of adult education: the adult 
seldom learns a new trade or skill, not because he 
lacks ability but because he lacks the desire or oppor- 
tunity. Rehabilitation services are tailored to the 
dient’s occupational and life needs. 

The conditions that the client would customarily 
face in the world of work are approximated in the 
educational process of rehabilitation. Nothing is left 
to chance. Each step brings the client closer to the 
job he will hold and the life he will lead. The agency 
constantly draws upon its wide knowledge of loeal 
establishments for the elient’s training. Oceasionally, 
it uncovers a training facility where none seemingly 
existed. 

The rehabilitation ageney attempts to arouse the 
cient to greater effort that will lead him to the achiev- 
able goal. It endeavors to instill in the applicant a 
commanding knowledge of his objective so that he 
will be eager to attain it. For, once the client becomes 
aware of the value of vocational training, he is in- 
variably quick to seize and profit by the opportunity. 

The client serutinizes his abilities and investigates 
relevant occupational opportunities with the aid of 
the agency. He recognizes his limitations and capaci- 
ties and adapts himself to these limitations. Although 
the problem may be limited to voeational selection, 
ievertheless, the elient undergoes a significant ex- 
He contributes and controls his future life 
ind its adjustments. He becomes more aware of his 
personal assets and liabilities. He sees new and more 
wholesome relationships and meanings in his own 
‘xperiences and behavior patterns. He evaluates and 
integrates his accumulated knowledge. He views his 
alternative courses of action with greater understand- 
ig and objeetivity and chooses goals that will afford 
deeper satisfaction. 


perience, 


Bo@ee « P 
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Moreover, as the client weighs vocational advan- 
tages and disadvantages, he acquires a knowledge of 
the world of work. Often he derives the required in- 
formation through further experiences. He visits the 
library and learns the value of the reader’s adviser in 
investigating specific topics. He interviews qualified 
trade instructors. He contacts large industrial enter- 
prises, talks to experts, and inspects prospective oceu- 
pations firsthand. He consults his parents, relatives, 
friends, or respected teachers. As a result of these 
contacts, the client grows in social understanding as 
well as in vocational information. His adequacy in 
contending with modern life is enhanced. His stand- 
ard of social and voeational participation in life is 
raised. His mental and emotional equipment for 
adult life is augmented so that, in the presumably 
limited process of finding a vocation, he has engaged 
in activities that open more windows to a fuller life. 
It is this counseling relationship that leads the client 
to relate himself to other individuals in an adult 
fashion. He gains from this relationship the ability 
to handle successfully his contacts with other people. 
He obtains progressively clearer understanding of his 
impulses and patterns of behavior. 

Psychometric measurements furnish objective and 
dependable facts to complement what the client 
already knows about himself. He uses them in voca- 
tional selection and in understanding his personality 
traits and attitudes. Test seores are, however, no 
more than guideposts effectively directing the client’s 
journey towards adjustment. 

In dealing with handicapped adults, the rehabilita- 
tion ageney is significantly cognizant of the basic 
principles of adult learning and personality growth. 
With methods applicable to adults, the agency shows 
the way for the handicapped to proceed to more 
satisfying modes of conduct, better vocational status, 
and more rewarding patterns of living. Although the 
stipulated purpose of vocational rehabilitation is the 
restoration of handicapped people to working useful- 
ness, this agencey’s results must be ealeulated not only 
in terms of economie gains but in the personal growth 
of its clients and their greater awareness of social, 
civic, and emotional values. 

Sots L. Kates 

DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 

NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
New York CITY 





THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN LOYALTY 
The Roots of American Loyalty. By Merrie Curt. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. x+ 
267 pp. $3.00. 


TEAPoT tempests continually rock the edueational 
world, obscuring the need of more complete and pro- 
found understanding of the society upon the eoncep- 
tion of which an educational systeii is based. Too 


~ 
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many educators fret and fume about terminology or 
the latest fad, failing to realize that our society was 
in many ways, and remains in some ways, unique 
among the nations of the world, that our system of 
education is inextricably linked to that society, and 
that really profound and lasting improvements in our 
educational system must come about through better 
understanding of, and adaptation to, our way of life. 
For this reason Professor Curti’s volume on the foun- 
dations of American loyalty, the first comprehensive 
and authoritative history of patriotism in this country, 
can be of outstanding value to all who help to mold 
and develop our educational theory and practice. 

Furthermore, at a time when the entire problem of 
national sovereignty looms large with immediacy, it is 
important that each citizen reappraise his own frame 
of reference and establish his own relationship toward 
his country and toward the world community. As Dr. 
Curti has so truthfully said, in his foreword: 


In a democracy blind, unthinking love of country must 
presumably give way more and more to intelligent and 
understanding patriotism, if that democracy as such is to 
survive. That being so, an examination of the sources 
and nature of American patriotism may be more than an 
academic exercise; and he who reads it thoughtfully may 


be helped toward more enlightened citizenship. 


The author opens with an examination of the be- 
ginnings of American patriotism in which he surveys, 
in a delightful manner, the period up to the creation 
of the Republic. He then traces three separate foun- 
dations for loyalty to the nation: the loyalty of time 
and place, the loyalty of a new people, and the eco- 
nomies of loyalty. Such a man as Nathaniel Chipman 
considered that patriotism was a basic impulse, but 
there was an increasing number who felt that the 
development of patriotism required careful attention. 
Jedediah Morse, Noah Webster, the proponents of a 
national university; these and many others receive 
attention in an excellent chapter entitled “The Nurture 
of Loyalty.” 

American loyalty has been tested, Professor Curti 
points out, in various ways. Among these have been 
residence abroad, the immigration to our shores, and 
the decisions of wartime—especially those of the Civil 
War. Following 1865 came the problem of “The Re- 
construction of Loyalty,” years marked by the rise of 
the organic theory of nationalism, by restrictions on 
immigration, and by doubts as to the efficiency of the 
The many contrasting opinions re- 
The seope of this 


“melting pot.” 
garding loyalty are also considered. 
o 5 . . 

volume is as great as the time interval between Wil- 
liam Bradford and Vivien Kellems, but the emphasis, 


logically enough, is on the years prior to 1876. 
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The Roots of American Loyalty is extremely wel) 
documented. In addition, there is a selective pibjio. 
graphical essay of eight pages which is in itself 
contribution to historical literature. While it igs ¢ 
that the author is somewhat indebted to Humphrey, 
Hapgood, Pierce, Buck, Turner, Beard, and other his. 
torians who have studied phases of the development 
of nationalism, it is also true that in terms of its Scope 
and its synthesis this is a pioneer work. To a larg 
degree it is based on research among little used mate. 
rials: sermons, orations, and letters. Dr. Curti say; 
that his study “aims primarily to be a contributioy 
to our knowledge of a pattern of emotions and ideas” 
The author has achieved his purpose, and those who 
have eriticized his book for some omissions should ye. 
member that a work of this type is best evaluated in 
terms of its influence on future scholars and popular. 
izers; one cannot expect completeness in a work whieh 
breaks up the virgin sod of a new area. 

At a time when the question of national sovereignty 
is more acute than it has ever been, even in the midst 
of its new-found strength; when the peoples of the 
world, and of our own nation in particular, are called 
upon to decide how maximum security ean be obtained 
with the minimum loss of freedom; and when we are 
challenged to strike a balance between an impossible 
laissez faire on the one hand and an unwanted organic 
nationalism on the other, Professor Curti’s book 
affords us an excellent opportunity to sean the past 
for bearings on the future. 

RatpH ApAMs Brows 

New York CITy 


A PHILOSOPHER’S INTERPRETATION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S VIEWS ON 
LOVE AND WOMAN 
Shakespeare’s Philosophy of Love. By Herman i 

Horne. Published by the Author, Bradenton Beach, 

Florida, 1945. Pp. xiii+ 205. $2.00. 

To students of education Herman Harrell Horne, 
who passed away on August 16, 1946, is a familiar 
name. His published works have influenced educa 
tional opinion since the beginning of the century 
An army of graduate students has spread his teatl- 
ings throughout this country and beyond. In tle 
minds of schoolmen he was associated with the philoso 
phy of education, doubtless because his writings atl 
his courses dealt chiefly with this field. What maty 
did not realize is that Dr. Horne started out a5 ¢ 
“pure” philosopher and that he maintained his i 
timate philosophie interests throughout his life. For 
some time prior to his retirement he had looked to 
ward to the publication of a volume on Shakespeat® 
and a high-school text on psychology. He lived © 
see the former, an idealistie interpretation of “m* 
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¢ the main views expressed by Shakespeare on the 
‘heme of love and woman” (p. vii). 

It should oeeasion no surprise that love played an 
important role in the works of Shakespeare. “Like 
our own, the amazing, varied, and restless Elizabethan 
So was Shakespeare” (p. 6). 
Accordingly, there is a “well-nigh infinite variety of 
material concerning love,” the distillation of which 
into. a “unifying philosophy” becomes the primary 
aim of the author. 

The plan of the volume is to review the separate 
works of Shakespeare in the probable order of their 
composition. From “Venus and Adonis” and the other 
shorter poems, Dr. Horne proceeds to the sonnets and 
then to the plays. He is liberal in the use of quota- 
tions and in his comments thereon. A final chapter 
of general summary and interpretation precedes a 
sketch of the life of the “sweet swan of Avon.” 

The author erystallizes Shakespeare’s treatment of 
the love theme as “. . . slightly biological, somewhat 
physiological, considerably psychological, not alto- 
gether Freudian, oceasionally sociological, and rarely 
strictly philosophical.” More explicitly, Shakespeare 


age was SeX-conscious. 


. is biological and sociological in relating love to 
he is sociological in using 
he is physio- 


the populating of the world; 
ove to bring and keep families together; 
logieal in recognizing stages in the development of love, 
as in Hamlet’s words concerning the ‘‘heyday’’ of pas- 
on to his mother, and in all those passages which are 
offensive to modern ears; he is Freudian in allowing 
love to dominate some characters; he is psychological in 
e many accounts of what it is to be in love; and he 
s philosophical at times in suggesting the cosmic signifi- 
nee of love (p. 182). 


With respeet to the label “philosophical,” it ap- 
pears that in the Bard’s view love “ean hardly be 
is not characterized 
“as an immortal quality of the undying soul of man” 
does not strike the note of mysticism; is “an irra- 
not altogether blind, attraction”; is 
not * Deeiearnee or ascetic. Plainly, in the realm of 

e, Shakespeare is not philosophical, at least not in 


designated a cosmie principle” 


tional, though 


the sional sense, 


No social or economic reform has its roots in the wovks 
He did not debase his art by 
‘asa medium of propaganda. He held his mirror up 

nature and man as they were in his day, or as they 
tad been in previous times, and reported in moving lan- 
guage what he saw. One can base a system of ethics on 
Shakespeare, as well as on life itself. But the ethics, 
‘a formal system, cannot be found in Shakespeare; 
uly the motives and deeds of men are presented there, 


nth their origins and their consequences, exactly as 
they are 


of Shakespeare. using 


to be seen in life (pp. viii —ix). 


All of which raises the question as to the aptness 
‘the title. Perhaps “Views” or “Ideas” would have 
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done better justice to the content than “Philosophy.” 

The reader will probably not object to the repetition 
of the central thought at various points throughout 
the volume, since it is the pedagogue in Horne that 
comes to the fore. The author’s style is readable, con- 
cise, logical. It is difficult, however, to conceive of 
the book as 'suited for the casual reader. One must 


‘have interest in the subject, or in any phase of it, to 


be able to sustain his reading to the end. 
published book, Dr. 
typographieal errors. 
Lovers of Shakespeare will undoubtedly want to re- 
fresh their memories as to the master’s thoughts on 
love. In “Shakespeare’s Philosophy of Love” they 
will find the best ideas quoted a.d ably interpreted. 


A privately 
Horne’s opus shows very few 


WILuiaM W. BrickMséN 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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BuLAu, ABRAM. The Master Hand. Research Mono- 
graph No. 5. Pp. 206. American Orthopsychiatrie 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 1946. $4.50. 
A study of the origin and meaning of right and left sided- 
ness and its relation to personality and language. Bibli- 
ography and index. 





BRUMBAUGH, SARAH BARBARA. Democratic Experience 
and Education in the National League of Women Vot- 
ers. Pp. 115. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1946. $2.10 
\ study of the practical education in politics planned and 
carried out by the league from its beginning. 

» 


BYRNES, JAMES F. Report on the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. Department of State Publication 2682, Confer- 
ence Series 90. Pp. 13 xovernment Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1946. $0.05. 

An address delivered by the Secretary of State by 
on October 18. 


radio 


e 
Aims and Policies in Europe. De- 
Pp. 12. 
1946. 


—————.._U. 
partment of State 2670, European Series 18. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
$0.05. 

An address delivered in Paris on October 3 by the Secre- 
tary of State at the American Club. 
a 


CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION STAFF, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, JUSTUS BUCHLER, CHAIRMAN. 
Introduction to Contemporary Civilization in the West. 
Vol. I. Pp. 1100. $5.00; Manual. Pp. 154. $1.00. 
Vol. II. Pp. 1188. $5.00; Manual. Pp. 163. $1.00. 
Columbia University Press. 1946. 

A major revision of the content of the readings used at 
Columbia College, based upon five years of classroom ex- 
perience. The purpose of these volumes of readings is to 
enable the student to approach the making of contemporary 
civilization through the ideas and institutions that helped 
to make it. 

e 


DAHIR, JAMES (compiler). Community Centers as Liv- 
ing War Memorials. Pp. 63. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York. 1946. $0.50. 


A selected bibliography with interpretative comments. 
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DE GRUCHY, CLARE. Creative Old Age. Pp. 143. Old 
Age Counselling Center, 1019 Shreve Building, San 
Francisco 8. 1946. $2.75. 

Should prove helpful to sociologists, social workers, physi- 
cians, and psychologists professionally concerned with old- 
age problems. 

i. 

JERSILD, ARTHUR T., AND ASSOCIATES. 
ment and the Curriculum. Pp. 274. 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$2.75. 

Deals with implications of the child-development point of 
view and of research findings in the field of child-develop- 
ment approach. Bibliography and index. 

* 


MULLINS, R. J., AND E. H. FIX ey. 
tendance and School Costs in New Mevxico. 
University of New Mexico. 1946. 

The results of a study conducted by the division of research 
of the department of government of the university. 


Child Develop- 
Bureau of Pub- 
1946, 


Public School At- 


Pp. 27. 


STRAYER, GEORGE D. (director). A Digest of a Report 
of Public Education in the State of Washington. Pp. 
Published by the State Department. 1946. 
This report was authorized by the legislature of the State 
of Washington, Mon C. Wallgren, Governor. 
3 


SWISHER, EARL (editor). Pacific Islands. Pp. 50. In- 
stitute of Asiatic Affairs, University of Colorado. 1946. 
A group of papers on postwar problems constituting lectures 
and discussions of the Pacific Island Conference, held by 
the institute, July 31—August 2, at the university. 


79 
A 
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COLLECTIVE LEVEL 
INSURANCE 


A new plan available to colleges for their 


staff members. Participant owns individual 
life insurance policy providing fixed coverage 
to age 70. No medical examination required. 


College and participant usually share low 


premiums, or college may pay all. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Collective Decreasing 


Insurance and Collective Level Insurance.’’ 


Teachers Insurance and 


Annuity Association of America 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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United States Economic Policy toward Germany, De. 
partment of State Publication 2630. European Sorig 
15. Pp. 149. Government Printing Office, Washing. 
ton 25. 1946. $0.40. 

* 


VERGARA, ALLYS Dwyer. A Critical Study of a Group 
of College Women’s Responses to Poetry. Pp. 159 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbj, 
University. 1946. $2.35. 

An analysis of the responses of 76 students who, in a gerieg 
of three tests, interpreted 86 poems. Bibliography ang 
appendix. 

e 

WARDALL, SHILA (prepared by). Foreign Service. Py, 
43. Western Personnel Institute, 30 No. Raymond Aye, 
Pasadena 1, 1946. $0.75. 

An occupational brief specifically pertaining to the diplo- 
matic and consular duties of the United States Foreign 
Service. 

* 
———_——.. Foreign Trade. 
sonnel Institute. 1946. $0.75. 

An occupational brief in which the title is used arbitrarily 

to cover the aspects of international employment in goods 

or services—commercial, educational, or philanthropic. 


Wiucox, CLAIR. Fundamentals of U. 8. Trade Policy, 
Department of State Publication 2663. Commercial 
Policy Series 95. Pp. 14. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1946. 

An address delivered before the National Industrial Confer. 
ence Board in New York City, September 26. 


Pp. 40. Western Per. 





WHAT ARE YOUR PUPiL’S 
OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS? 


Have your pupils received the vocational 
Suidance they need? 


Do you know that the Occupational Interest Inventory 
possesses the following ultra-modern features? 


1. Three Occupational Dimensions: 
. General fields of interests—personal-social, natural, 
mechanical, business, the arts, and the sciences. 
. Types of interests—whether they are primarily 
verbal, manipulative, or computational. 
c. Level of interests—the extent to which simple 0 
more complex activities are chosen. 
A Diagnostic Profile—the three dimensions of occu: 
pational interest graphically illustrated for each in 
dividual on the front page of the test booklet. 
Job Identification—the occupational description in the 
inventory items are based on vocational classifications 
and job-analyses presented in the Dictionary of 0 
cupational Titles issued by the United States Employ: 
ment Service. 


iliways use the 
OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, 
the inventory which has the above features. 


Intermediate Series, grade 7-Adult, per 25, $1.75, plus trails 
Advanced Series, grade 9-Adult, per 25, $1.75, plus trans. 
Specimen Set, either series, 25¢ postpaid. 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association. : ‘ 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. ‘ 
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